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LATE  NEWS 


The  second  official  forecast  of  19^1-^2  cotton  production  in  Burma 
placeo  the  crop  at  31,000  bales  (of  5OO  pounds  gross),  "compared  with 
the  final  estimate  of  35,000  bales  produced  in  1950-51 •    However,  the 
second  forecast  in  1950-51  was  about  '^,000  bales  below  the  final  estimate 
and  it  is  believed  the  final  estimate  for  the  current  season  will  be 
around  U0,000  bales.    The  acreage  harvested  during  the  current  season 
remained  unchanged  from  the  first  estimate  of  218,000  acres. 

The  December  k  official  estimate  of  the  total  195I-52  cotton  pro- 
duction in  Egypt  remained  at  1,579,000  bales  {of  50O  pounds  gross),  the 
same  as  the  November  6  estimate.    The  only  changes  were  slight  differences 
in  the  several  types  of  cotton  and  an  increase  free  36,000  to  Ul,000  bales 
in  the  scarto  estimate  which  reflects  to  some  extent  the  poor  quality 
of  the  present  crop.    Tlie  first  estimate  for  the  current  season  in 
October  placed  the  crop  at  1,697,000  bales,  while  the  final  I95O-5I 
crop  estimate  was  1,75^,000  bales. 


The  outlook  for  the  Netherlands  textile  industry  has  improved  since 
September.    For  the  first  time  since  the~l890' a,  quantities  of 
Netherlands  cotton  yam  are  being  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  since 
the  Dutch  prices  are  below  those  fixed  for  domestic  yarn  in  Britain. 
Present  stocks  of  raw  cotton  in  the  Netherlands,  combined  with  purchases 
already  made,  are  expected  to  meet  mill  requirements  through  May, 1952. 
An  additional  20,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  of  Belgian  cotton  are 
expected  to  be  purchased,  with  the  remainder  of  requirements  to  be  met 
with  future  Imports  of  United  States  cotton.    There  is  no  prospect  at 
present  for  realizing  previously  reported  plans  to  import  $3  million 
worth  of  Mexican  cotton.    Consumption  in  195I-52  is  expected  to  be 
somewhat  below  the  298,000  bales  consumed  in  I950-51. 
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Published  weekly  to  inform  producers,  processors,  distributors  and 
consumers  of  farm  products  of  current  developments  abroad  in  the  crop 
and  livestock  industries,  foreign  trends  In  prices  and  consumption  of  farm 
products,  and  world  agricultural  trade.    Circulation  of  this  periodical  is 
free  to  those  persons  In  the  U.  S,  needing  the  information  it  contains 
in  farming,  business  and  professional  operations.    Issued  by  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of  the       S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D,  C. 
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MEDITERRANEAN  BASIN  OLIVE  OIL  PRODUCTION  ABUNDANT 

Olive  oil  production  frcm  the  1951  olive  hairvest  in  the  principal 
producing  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  Basin  is  expected  to  be  the 
largest  in  years — possibly  an  all-time  high.    The  preliminary 
forecast  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  based  on  the 
latest  information  available  is  about  1,U62,000  short  tons  or  almost 
2.5  times  last  year's  estimate  of  597^000  tons  and  70  percent  larger 
than  the  5  year  il9kO''kk)  average  of  85^4-, 000  tons.    These  estimates 
represent  the  total  oil  pressed,  including  allowances  for  consumption  in 
the  producing  areas  for  countries  reporting  only  commercial  production. 

Sharp  increases  in  output  are  anticipated  in  Spain,  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Portugal,  normally  the  origin  of  over  80  percent  of  the  total 
Mediterranean  production.    Moreover,  record  or  near-record  outturn  is 
expected  in  French  Morocco  and  France  and  modest  increases  are  forecast 
for  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  a  number  of  minor  producing  countries, 
Turkey's  crop  is  believed  to  be  average. 

Circwing  conditions  reportedly  were  ideal  in  some  countries  and 
considerably  better  than  last  year  in  most  areas.    On  the  whole,  fly 
damage  appears  to  have  been  less  this  year.    This  was  the  result,  in 
some  areas,  of  more  efficient  methods  of  insect  control.  Considerable 
loss  from  insect  pests,  however,  was' reported  in  seme  other  olive- 
growing  areas. 

It  is  too  early  to  forecast  export  availabilities  for  1952.  Clearly, 
increased  quantities  could  enter  world  trade.    In  general,  however,  ex- 
ports cannot  be  expected  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
production.    The  main  effects  of  the  large  crop  undoubtedly  will  be 
increased  olive  oil  consumption  in  the  producing  countries,  sharply  re- 
duced imports  of  vegetable  oils,  and  the  building  up  of  carry-over 
stocks.    Olive  oil  has  been  particularly  short  during  the  past  season, 
especially  in  Spain,  and  heavy  imports  of  vegetable  oils  and  strict 
rationing  were  necessary  to  meet  minimum  consumer  requirements.  Stocks 
were  negligible  in  most  countries  at  the  opening  of  the  new  season  this 
year,  and  with  a  smaller  crop  in  prospect  for  1952  as  a  result  of  the 
alternate  year  bearing  characteristics  of  olive  trees,  olive -producing 
countries  can  be  expected  to  build  up  certain  stocks  for  consumption 
or  export  during  1953. 

Spain,  with  a  potential  outturn  of  700,000  tons,  is  expected  to 
have  at  least  50,000  tons  available  for  export  after  allowing  for  normal 
consumption  and  a  100,000-tQn  reserve  for  consiamption  in  1953*  Tunisia 
expects  to  have  an  export  balance  of  around  30,000  tens  and  French 
Morocco  has  indicated  an  expca:table  surplus  of  5,000  to  10,000  tone. 
Availabilities  in  other  areas  have  not  been  indicated. 
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Olive  Oil  ij Eatimated  production  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin, 
average  19l^-0-19'^■^,  annual  I9I+7-I95I 


C  ountry 


Europe 

France 

Greece 

Italy 

Portugal 

Spain 

Yugoslavia 

Middle  East 

Israel  and 

Jordan  3/ 
Syria 
Lebanon 
Turkey 

Africa 

Algeria 
French  Morocco 
Tunisia 
Litya 

Total 


Average 
19i^0- 
;  19^*+ 


Short 
tons 


.  6,700 
90,600 

210,000 
63,900 

351,300 
2,900 


7,500 

:  12,800 
38,000 


17,500 

12,200 
38,i^OO 
2,500 


85^, 300 


19^1 


Sliort 
tons 


5,500 
159,800 
300,000 
102,900 
598,600 

1^,000 


3,300 
17,600 
10,000 

50,000 


21,000 
20, 000 
19,800 
1,000 


19^+8 


Short 
tons 


l+,000 
51,500 
132,000 
31,900 
156,900 
2,500 


3,000 

ll+,000 

8,800 
31,000 


16,000 
11,500 

J^b,  300 
1,700 


19i^9 


Short 
tons 


11,500 
2i^7,600 
220,000 
108,600 
350,000 


2,000 
11,000 

7,700 
38,000 


19,500 
16,500 
115,700 
9,000 


1,33  3,500:511,100;  1,161, 100  ;597, 100;l,ll6l,600 


1950 


Short 
tons 


9,000 
1+1,800 

188, 500 
4i+,000 

175,000 


4,1+00 
2,200 
1^3,000 


20,500 
13,000 
1^1+,  000 
8,500 


1951  2/ 


Short 
tons 


12,000 
155,000 
325,000 
100,000 
700,000 
,  l+,000 


10,000 
6, 600 
38,000 


25,000 
25,000 
50, 000 
10,000 


1^/  Total  oil  pr  eased  "if  rom  olives  grown  in  the  years  indicated;  excludes  oil 

extracted  from  residue. 
2/  Preliminary  forecast. 

3/  Excluding  territory  formerly  known  as  Transjordan. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  "basis 
of  official  statistics  of  foreign  govemmenta,  reports  of  U.  S,  Foreign 
Service  officers,  resulta  of  office  research,  and  other  information. 
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Currently  the  market  is  uncertain.    Prices  have  declined  since 
last  spring  and  most  pre -harvest  observers  predicted  a  further  drop  in 
view  of  the  abundant  supplies  of  olive  oil  in  prospect  as  well  as  large 
supplies  of  competing  fats  and  oils  entering  the  world  market. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agri- 
cultural production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,    It  is 
based  in  part  upon  U,  S,  Foreign  Service  reports. 


U.S.  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  AGRICULTUHAL  PBDDUCTS  DURING  OCTOBER  1951  l/ 

United  States  agricultural  exports  during  October  1951,  the  fourth 
month  of  fiscal  195I-52,  amounted  in  value  to  $3^8,^23,000,  an  increase 
of  49  percent  over  the  $233,663,000  worth  exported  in  October  last  year. 
The  country's  exports  of  all  commodities,  both  agricultural  and  nonagri- 
cultural.  during  the  month  under  review  were  valued  at  $l,li»-6, 817,000 
against  $893,383,000  in  October  1950.    Agricultural  products  represented 
30  percent  of  the  total  compared  with  26  percent  in  October  last  year. 

On  a  value  basis,  cotton  was  by  far  the  most  important  item  in  the 
nation's  agricultural  exports  during  October,  with  shipments  for  the  month 
valued  at  $115,295,000  compared  with  $59,195,000  during  the  same  month  a 
year  earlier.    The  export  value  of  the  October  195I  cotton  exports  repre- 
sented nearly  one  third  of  the  total  value  of  all  agricultural  exports 
for  the  month.    Second  place  was  held  by  wheat  and  wheat  flour  with  exports 
valued  at  $70,358,000  against  $36,397,000  worth  in  October  last  year. 
Third  place  went  to  leaf  tobacco,  the  exports  of  which  were  valued  at 
$56,911,000  compared  with  $39,287,000  in  the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago. 

On  a  quantitative  basis,  the  outstanding  features  revealed  by  a  com- 
parison of  October  1951  exports  with  those  for  the  same  month  last  year, 
were  the  large  increases  in  exports  of  cotton,  wheat  and  flour,  rice, 
soybeans  and  soybean  oil,  leaf  tobacco,  raisins  and  currants,  fresh  fruit 
(apples,  oranges  and  pears),  cheese,  lard,  pork,  evaporated  milk,  hops, 
dried  beans,  and  canned  vegetables.    However,  the  figures  also  show  large 
reductions  in  exports  of  some  items,  especially  whole  dried  milk,  nonfat 
dry  milk  solids,  beef  and  veal,  tallow,  dried  prunes,  corn,  barley,  grain 
sorghums,  field  and  garden  seeds,  dried  peas  and  white  potatoes, 

1/  Fuller  details  than  presented  in  this  summary  will  be  published  in 
United  States  Foreign  Trade  in  Agricultural  products  for  October  1951,  avail 
able  on  request  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U,S, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D,  C. 


ITJrTBP  STATES:    Summary  of  exports,  domestic,  of  selected 
agricultural  T^roducts.  during  Octo'ber  1950  and  19*^1 


Commodity  exported 


Unit: 


Q.uantlty 


1951 


Value 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

Butter  

Cheese     

Milk,  condensed  

Milk,  whole,  dried   

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids  

Milk,  evat)orated   

Egys;B,  dried  ..*......... 

Beef  and  veal,  total  1/   

Pork,  total  iJ   

Horsemeat   

Lard  ^ including  neutral)   

Tallow,  edible  and  inedible   

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Cotton, unmfd.excl,  llntere  (USD  lb.). 

Apples,  fresh   

Grapefruit,  fresh  

Oranges,  fresh   

Pears,  fresh  

Prunes,  dried  *  

Raisins. and  currants   

Frill  ts,  canned   

Fruit  Juices  

Barley,  grain  (Ug  lb.)   

Barley,  malt  (34  lb.)  

Corn,  grain  (56  lb.)  

Grain  sorghums  (56  lb.)   

Rice,  milled,  brown,  etc.  

Wheat,  grain  (60  lb.)  

Flour,  wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  (lOO  lb.) 

Flour,  other  (lOO  lb.)   

Hops  

Peanuts,  shelled  

Soybeans  (except  canned)   

Soybean  oil,  crude  end  rpfined   

Soybean  flour  

Seeds,  field  and  garden   

Tobacco,  bright  flue-cured  

Tobacco,  leaf,  other   . 

Beans,  dried  

Peas,  dried  

Potatoes,  white  

Vegetables,  canned  

Total  above  

Food  exported  for  relief,  etc  

Other  agricultural  products   

Total  agricultural  


: Thousands 


Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.s 
Lb.: 
Lb.; 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
t 

Bale: 
:  Lb.: 
t  Lb.: 
:  Lb.t 
I  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
t  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:Gal.: 
:  Bu.; 
;  Bu.: 
:  Bu.: 
:  Bu.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Bu.: 
:  Bagi 
:  Bag: 
:  Lb,: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
r  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.; 
;  Lb.: 


Thousands 


1,000 
dollars 


173 
272 
1.378 

6,0^^7 
20,3^0 
8,199 
9^2 
1,561 

3.^25 
I.716 

17.871 

55,733 

299 
6,966  « 

8,215  » 
21.if58  : 

7,575  « 
19.577  ' 
3.653  • 
11,418  ' 
1,969  '• 
2,328  ' 
260  ' 
7,132  « 
7,W  « 
102,266  • 
16, 487  ^ 
805  • 
322  • 
1,051  • 
68  » 
37.709  ' 
20,781  » 
223 
2.451 

60,371 
7.023 

10,088 
5,215 

57,858 


: 


» * " 


64 
1.133 
1.^63 
3.836 
2,139 
12,590 
1,028 
892 

8,899 
1,412 

29,808 

41,678 

604  J 
21,460  ' 
8,306  « 
28,569  J 
8,811  5 
9.274  ' 
14,679  • 

11,975  " 
1.578 
1,281 

273 
5,086 

5,117 
151.699 
30,147 
1,467 

8 

1.2^ 
•  105 
71.669 
30,043 
217 

1.574 
80,305 

6,879 
24,744 

4,284 
^.037 


Total  all  commodities  ... 
1/  Product  weight. 

Compiled  from  official  records.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 


121 
114 
310 

2,963 
994 

1.094 
324 
562 

1.058 
171 

2,741 

6,378 

59.195 
551 
296 
1,192 
492 
2,186  » 

598 
1,803 
2,119 
3.014 
64o 
11,288 
8,866  ' 
9.439  ' 
31.705 
3,061 

1,631 

786 

32 
1.518 

3.829 
12 

721 

35.571 
3. 716 

'  828 
284 
898 


204,684 

1.477 
27.502  • 

319,987 
750 
27.686 

233,663 
893,383 

348,423 
1.146,817 

1,000 
dollars 

50 
484 
3^ 

2,097 
361 

1,681 
312 
385 

2,563 
165 

5.661 

4,683 

115,295 
1,392 

344 
1,532 

670 
1,193 
1,^^65 
2,118 
1,809 
2,013 

690 

9,503 

7.365 

12,083 
63.676 

6,644 
38 
985 
39 
3.347 
5,999 
13 
441 
52,854 
4,057 
1,720 
271 
1.314 
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UNITED  STATES:  Summary  of  import 
of  selected  agricultural  -products  dur 


s  for  consuirrption 

in^  O(?to^er  l?*?*?  a&g  19% 


Commodity  im-norted 
SUPPLEMENTARY 


Unit 


Octo'ber 


Quantity 


1250. 


Value 


1951 


ANIMALS  AND  ATIIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

Cattle,  dutia'ble   

Cattle,  free  (for  "breeding)   

Casein  and  lactarene   

Cheese   

Hides  and  skins   

Beef  canned,  incl.  corned   

Wool,  unmfd,excl,  free,  etc,  ,  

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Cotton, unmf  d.  ,excl.linterB  (USO  Ih.) 

Jute  and  Jute  ■butts,unmfd.(2,2lK)  lb.) 

Apples,  green  or  ripe  (50  lb.)   

Olives  in  brine   

Pineapples,  prep,  or  preserved 
Barley  malt  . , , . 

Hops  • . ,  

Almonds,  shelled 

Brazil  or  cream  nuts,  not  shelled 

Cashew  nuts   

Coconut  meat,  shredded 

Castor  beans  ••••  

Copra 

Flaxseed  (56  lb,)  .... 

Coconut  oil  

Palm  oil  

Tung  oil 

Sugar,  excl.  beet  (2,000  lb.) 
Molasses,  unfit  for  human  consujnption 

Tobacco,  cigarette  leaf   

Tobacco,  other  leaf   

Potatoes,,  white  

Tomatoes,  natural  state   

COMPLEMENTARY 
Wool,  unmfd.,  free  in  bond 
VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Bananas  

Coffee  (ex.  into  Puerto  Rico) 

Cocoa  or  cacao  beans   

Tea 


Thousands 


etc. 


Spices  (complementary)  ......... 

Sisal  and  henequen  (2,2U0  lb.)  . 
Rubber ,  crude  

Total  above  

Other  agricultural  products 

Total  agricultural  products 


No. 
No. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

Bale 
Ton 
Bu. 
Gal. 

Lb. 
:  Lb. 
Lb. 


Total  all  commodities 
1/  Less  than  500, 


Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Bu. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Ton 
Gal. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

Lb. 

Bunch 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
L1>. 
Ton 
Lb. 


42 
2 

4. 817 
5.185 

33.235 
15,906 

29.997 

13 
9 

322 
1,020 

6.^25 
5.258 

28 
637 

2iV 
7.869 

1^.771 
35.980 
110,161 
0 

24,248 
4,429 

13. 809 
3I8 
7.719 
5.729 

1.731 
18,182 

1.273 
19.359 

4.356 
228,799 
27.811 
12,733 
11,271 
14 

173.017 


Thousands 

" — w 

1 

1,704 
3.288 

20,733 
10,435 
28,790 

4 

1/ 

251 
724 

11.832 
3,493 
110 
458 

3.511 
4,447 
7,574 
5,482 
92.366 
0 

3.899 
16,022 
2,208 
282 
22,030 
11,878 
1,415 
1.237 
957 

3,208 

4,364 
229.505 
13.207 
4,945 
4,390 
16 

123.447 


1,000 
dollars 

6,069 
632 

1,302 

2,469 
12,416 

4,672 

22,893 

2,^5 
2,952 
850 
1,608 
640 
292 
22 
186 
3 

2,558 
2,228 
2,258 
10,462 
0 

5,060 
492 
2,876 

35.033 
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4,018 
2,559 
299 
88 

10,558 

5.287 
112,770 
8,492 
5.9^ 
10,685 
3MI 
58.481 


343. 718 
62,704 
406,422 

914,520 


1,000 
dollars 
5.075 
630 
526 
1.535 
9.542 
3,374 
39.807 

762 
139 
868 
1.344 
1.398 
209 
121 
150 
545 
1.853 
1,000 

543 

6,798 

0 

465 
3.231 
764 
29.570 
3.394 
8,781 
2.551 
29 
64 

2.3^5 

4,868 
116,811 
4,010 
2,425 

3.753 

7,448 
52.759 

68,367 
870,708 


Coarpiled  from  official  records.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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Agricultural  imports  during  October  were  valued  at  $387,65^/000  a 
reduction  of  5  percent  from  the  $^^06,422,000  worth  imported  during  October 
last  year.    Imports  of  all  commodities,  agricultural  as  well  as  nonagri- 
cultural,  were  valued  at  $870,708,000  during  the  month  under  review  com- 
pared with  $91^^,520,000  worth  during  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  Agricul- 
tural products  constituted       percent  of  the  October  1951  imports  compared 
with  hM'  percent  in  October  last  year.    As  usual,  the  commodities  heading 
the  list  were  coffee,  rubber,  wool  and  sugar. 

On  a  quantitative  basis,  a  comparison  of  October  1951  imports  with 
those  for  October  last  year,  reveals  large  or  substantial  increases  in  the 
inward  movement  of  only  a  few  commodities,  notably  pineapples,  hops, 
Brazil  nuts,  palm  oil,  molasses  and  tobacco.    On  the  other  hand,  large  or 
substantial  reductions  are  shown  in  imports  of  a  long  list  of  products, 
including  casein  and  lactarene,  cheese,  hides  and  skins,  canned  and  corned 
beef,  wool,  brined  olives,  barley  malt,  cashew  nuts,  shredded  coconut  meat, 
copra  and  coconut  oil,  castor  beans,  tung  oil,  potatoes,  cocoa  or  cacao 
beans,  tea,  spices  and  rubber. 

On  balance.  United  States  imports  of  agricultural  products  during 
the  month  under  review  exceeded  the  value  of  agricultural  exports  by  only 

$39,231,000  compared  with  $172,759,000  in  October  I95O.    By  Leo  J. 

Schaben, 


OUTLOOK  IDR  INTEEWATIONAL  TRADE  IN  BEANS  FOR  1952  l/ 

Because  of  shifts  in  world  production,  prospects  in  1951-52  compared 
with  195O-51  and  other  factors,  the  outlook  for  United  States  exports  of  dry 
edible  beans  is  for  about  as  large  a  volume  shipped  to  Canada  as  in  1951^ 
increased  exports  to  Mexico  and  Korea,  and  decreased  exports  to  Cuba,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Italy  and  Yugoslavia,    It  is  also  probable  that  an  increased 
demand  for  imported  beans  will  occur  in  Western  Germany,  France,  and 
Belgium  during  the  1951-52  season  but,  because  of  dollar  shortage  in  these 
countries  United  States  participation  in  this  increased  trade  may  be  limited, 

Chile  is  expected  to  have  available  in  1951-52  increased  quantities  of 
beans  for  export  which  may  compete  strongly  with  United  States  supplies  in 
Cuba.    Turkey  should  have  less  beans  to  export  than  last  year.    Total  United 
States  exports  probably  will  not  be  significantly  different  from  the  exports 
of  1950-51.    But  for  the  year  beginning  October  1,  I95O  exports  totaled 
more  than  2  million  bags  compared  with  slightly  more  than  1  million  bags 
the  year  previous. 


1/  A  more  extensive  statement  will  soon  be  published  as  a  Foreign  Agriculture 
circular  available  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agriculture  Relations,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D,  C, 
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Reduced  acreage  in  Canada  and  adverse  weather  in  Mexico  has  reduced 
1951  production  in  both  countries  to  such  an  extent  that  unusually  large 
imports  are  required  if  conoumption  is  to  te  maintained.    In  1951  Mexico 
has  already  imported  more  beans  from  the  United  States  than  in  the  last 
15  previous  years  combined*    Canada  will  likely  take  as  many  as  last  year, 
which  vas  about  double  any  previous  year,    Korea  is  taking  and  probably  will 
take  considerable  quantities  for  civilian  feeding.    Nearly  all  of  these 
beans  v ill  come  from  the  United  States, 

Reduced  production  in  Western  Germany  and  Belgium  and  poor  quality 
beans  in  France,  together  with  low  stocks  and  increasing  prices,  indicates 
a  stronger  1951-52  demand  for  imported  beans  in  these  countries.  These 
demands  may  not  significantly  affect  United  States  exports  because  of  the 
shortage  of  dollars, 

Cuban  Imports  from  the  United  States  were  unusually  large  in  1950-51, 
encouraged  by  curtailment  of  exportable  supplies  from  Chile.    If  Chilean 
exports  are  nearer  normal  in  1951-52  it  could  weaken  Cuban  demand  for 
United  States  supplies.    Sizable  shipments  from  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1951  from  carry-over  stocks  of  19^8  and  19^9-crop  beans 
probably  will  not  be  repeated  in  1951-52  or  in  any  event  probably  will  be 
appreciably  smaller.    Italy  and  Greece  both  produced  larger  crops  in  1951 
than  in  1950  which  likely  will  decrease  the  demand  for  imports. 

Large  imports  in  1950-51  by  Yugoslavia  was  occasioned  by  a  severe  drought 
in  1950.    Yugoslavia  is  normally  a  net  exporter  of  beans  and  with  the  much 
improved  crop  in  1951  vill  likely  not  import  heavily  in  1951-52. 

There  were  sizable  stocks  of  exportable  beans  available  in  Chile 
in  October  and  the  new  crop  will  be  harvested  in  early  1952.    If  the  crop 
is  normal,  exportable  supplies  should  be  available  in  at  least  normal 
quantities  and  probably  more.    This  could  take  the  edge  off  the  market 
for  United  Sta,tes  beans  in  Cuba,    The  1951  crop  in  Turkey  was  almost 
200,000  bags  less  than  in  1950  and  may  reduce  exports  by  at  least  part 
of  that  quantity, --By  Orval  E,  Goodsell,  based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  reports. 
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COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


TOBACCO 

AUSTEIA'S  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  AND 
EXPORTS  LOWER;  IMPORTS  HIGHER 

Austria's  1951  totaoco  harvest  is  tentatively  estimated  at  about 
25  percent  below  the  1950  output,  according  to  H,  C,  Lint  and  C,  M, 
S/ucherBteln,    American  Legation,  Vienna,    Leaf  exports  during  the  first 
6  months  of  195I  were  1+3  percent  below  the  comparable  1950  period. 
Leaf  imports  during  January-June  1951  were  33  percent  above  the  corre-.. 
sponding  1950  period. 

The  country's  1951  tobacco  harvest  is  tentatively  estimated  at 
about  l,h  million  pounds  from  979  acres,  as  caipared  with  1,9  million 
pounds  from  986  acres  in  1950, 

Exports  of  leaf  during  the  first  6  months  of  195I  totaled  only 
236,771+  pounds  compared  with  4l3,ll+2  pounds  during  January-June  1950. 
Western  Germany,  the  most  important  1951  outlet,  took  203,705  pounds; 
the  United  States  ranked  second  by  taking  22,046  pounds;  and  the 
Netherlands,  third,  with  11,023  pounds. 

Leaf  imports  during  January-June  1951^  including  the  leaf  supplied 
under  the  European  Recovery  Program,  totaled  12.1+  million  pounds  com- 
pared with  9.1+  million  pounds  during  the  first  half  of  1950.    Of  the 
total  leaf  imported  during  the  first  half  of  1951,  about  2,8  million 
pounds  were  supplied  by  the  United  States  through  the  European  Recovery 
Program.    Countries  supplying  Austria  with  leaf  tobacco  other  than 
tlirough  ESP  during  1951  were  as  follows:    Greece,  l+.l  million  pounds;  Turkey, 
2.1+  million  pounds;  Hungary,  822,991  pounds;  Yugoslavia,  661,821  pounds; 
tho  United  States,  373,000  pounds;  Dominican  Republic,  355,602  pounds; 
Brazil,  31+3,1+77  pounds;  and  India,  297,1+00  pounds;  Paraguay,  12l+,780  pounds; 
Western  Germany,  68,78!+  pounds;  British  South  Africa,  66,800  pounds;  and 
Cuba,  29,51+2  pounds, 

SYRIAN  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 
DECREASED;  EXPORTS  n^REASED 

Syria's  1951  tobacco  harvest  is  reported  to  be  9  percent  belov  the 
record  crop  of  1950,  according  to  M.  Bekhash  and  R.  B.  Houghton, 
American  Legation,  Damascus.    Exports  of  leaf  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1951  were  12  percent  above  the  same  195O  period. 

The  1951  leaf  crop  is  estimated  at  about  15,1+  million  pounds  from 
19,211+  acres,  as  compared  to  the  I95O  record  crop  of  l6,8  million  pounds 
from  20,531+  acres.    Yield  per  acre  in  1951  is  reported  at  8OI  pounds,  as 
compared  to  8I8  pounds  during  1950. 
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Decreases  in  the  1951  production  occurred  in  all  major  types  of 
leaf.    The  greatest  decrease  was  in  Ahou  Elha  (latakia)  leaf,  Syria's 
principal  type  entering  world  trade,  which  decreased  from  9.9  million 
pounds  in  1950  to  8,8  million  pounds  in  1951.    Sheik -el -Bent,  the  second 
most  'important  type,  decreased  from  5.9  million  pounds  in  1950  to  5.5  mil- 
lion In  1951.    Til©  production  of  Tombac  (water  pipe  tobacco)  decreased 
from  8i+U,000  pounds  in  1950  to  8l6,000  pounds  in  1951  and  Bassan  Keif 
decreased  from  l+l+,000  pound's  in  1950  to  Il-1,000  pounds  in  1951.    Tiie  decrease 
is  reportedly  attributable  to  poor  growing  conditions  as  well  as  a  reduc- 
tion in  acreage  planted  to  tobacco. 

The  Monopoly  is  still  experimenting  with  production  of  Virginia 
(flue -cured)  and  Burley  tobacco  in  an  attempt  to  produce  enough  tit  these 
types  to  avoid  Importation,    However,  in  1951  only  187,000  pounds  were 
produced.    Nevertheless,  this  is  a  sizable  increase  over  the  1950  production 
of  57,000  pounds. 


SYRIA:    Tobacco  acreage  and  production 
1951  with  comparisons 


;  Acreage 

:        Product  ion 

Type 

:  1950 

:  1951 

:  1950 

i  1951 

!  1,000 

;  1,000 

!  Acres 

:  Acres 

:  pounds 

;  pounds 

Abou  Riha 

i  9,885 

9,li^2  . 

:  9,938 

1  8,818 

Sheik -El -Bent 

:  9,513 

:    8,6i+9  . 

.  5,9^6 

5,512 

Tombac 

;  .  976 

:       96i^  I 

816 

Bassan  Keif 

!      86  : 

89  1 

hh  . 

kl 

Other  1/  : 

:      370  : 

57  : 

187 

Total  ; 

20,531^  : 

19,21lf  : 

16.829  : 

15,37i* 

1/  Reported  as  total  Virginia  (Flue -cured)  and  Burley 
types. 


U.S,  Foreign  Service  Reports, 

Exports  of  leaf  during  the  first  half  of  1951  totaled  almost  1.5 
million  pounds,  as  compared  with  1.3  million  pounds  during  the  first 
1950  semester.    The  United  States,  the  most  important  1951  export  out- 
let, took  1,3  million  pounds,  or  about  88  percent  of  all  the  leaf  exports. 
The  remaining  12  percent  was  taken  in  varying  quantities  by  the  following 
coiuatries  in  order  of  their  importance;    the  United  Kingdom,  Lebanon, 
the  Netherlands,  Western  Germany,  Egypt,  and  Argentina. 
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FATS  AKD  OU.S 

PHILIPPIKE  CQPEA  EXPORTS, 

NOVEMBER  1951  ,  :  " 

Exports  of  copra  from  the  Philippines  during  November  1951  totaled 
55>999  long  tons,  a  decline  of  one-third  from  last  month's  high  of  over 
85,000  tons.  Coconut  oil  shipments  were  less  in  ahout  the  same  propor- 
tion- -5,  350  tons  during  Novemher  against  8,217  in  Octoter, 

Copra  was  consigned  to  the  following  countries:    United  States- 
3^A79  tons  (Pacif ic-$2,397;  Atlantic-9, 582,  Gulf-2,500);  Canada-1,750; 
France-870;  Ita.ly-3,  000;  Belglum-5, 7OO;  N  ether  lands- 2, 5OO;  Denmark- 
2,^4-00;  Syria- 1,300;  Noirway-l,  000;  other  Europe-1, 000;  Peru-1, 000;  and 
.Jamaica-1, 000  tons.  .  . 

Coconut  oil  shipments  for  the  month  were  destined  to  the  United 
States-2,975  tons;  South  Africa-386;  Nether lands-80li-,  Italy-771;  and 
Belgium-ij-lii-. 

Copra  export  prices  were  quoted  in  mid-Decemter  at  $172.50  per 
short  ton,  c.i.f .  Pacific  coast.    Local  ■bu;)'-ing  prices  were  reported  at 
29-30  pesos  per  100  kilograms  ($lij-7. 33  to  $152.14-1)  in  Manila  and  25-29 
pesos  ($127.00  to  $11+7.33)  in  producing  areas. 

ltvestcck:  .and  animal  products 
ccmpaeative  hog  prices  in  scme  importai^t  pork 

countries,  and  TRADE  POSSIBILITIES  FOR  1952 

A  comparison  is  made  "between  the  level  of  hog  prices  in  the 
United  States  and  in  principal  countries  atroad.    This  comparison  is 
made  in  view  of  the  level  of  United  States  hog  prices  in  relation  to 
the  prices  of  feed  grains.    Tlie  unfavorable  relation  now  existing 
indicates  a  downv/ard  adjustment  in  hog  production  in  the  United  States 
in  1952.    In  mid-November  the, price  of  barrows  and  gilts  in  Chicago 
averaged  about  I8.5  cents  per  pound  live  weight. 

In  Canada,  the  live  weight  price  for  B-1  hogs  on  the  Toronto 
market  for  the  week  ending  November  10  was  reported  at  slightly  over 
20  cents  per  pound.    As  British  imports  will  be  severely  restricted 
because  of  exchange  difficulties  during  the  coming  year,  it  seems  now 
that  any  pork  exports  from  Canada  in  1952  will  go  to  the  United  States 
instead  of  to  the  United  Kingdom.     Canadian  exports  of  hams,  shoulders 
and  bacon  to  the  United  States  in  1950  exceeded  10  million  pounds, and 
will  at  least  equal  this  In  I95I. 

Although  Irish  pig  production  is  expanding  from  the  low  point  of 
last  June,  home  demand  is  barely  being  met  and  pigs,  pork  or  bacon  are 
not  currently  available  for  export.     In  mid-November  at  the  Dublin  market, 
with  demand  good  for  porkers  and  baconers,  hogs  weighing  17O  pounds 
brought  around  26  cents  per  pound  live  weight.    This  is  somewhat  lower 
than  the  28  to  29  cents  for  pigs  asked  in  England  and  Wales  during  the 
same  period. 
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Tlie  general  level  of  hog  prices  in  Europe  when  converted  at  official 
rates  of  exchange  is  substantially  above  most  countries  in  the  Western 
HefflislQ>ere,  especially  the  United  States  and  Canada,    It  is  true,  however, 
that  this  difference  may  be  due  to  the  dominant  position  of  the  dollar  on 
the  world  market  and  the  relative  depressed  position  of  many  other  currencies. 

Although  Germany  remained  on  an  import  basis  for  hogs  during  1951; 
exports  were  materially  increased <v    Hogs  were  plentiful  and  were  quoted 
close  to  29  cents  live  weight  in  mid-Novomber  in  the  Hamburg  market. 
Because  of  the  increased  hog  po^mlation,  recent  reports  indicate  that 
Gennany  is  anticipating  exporting  canned  hams  to  the  United  States  during 
1952,  but  no  indication  has  been  forthcoming  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
program.    Such  an  export  program  is  feasible  as  the  low  cost  of  labor  and 
meat  processing  in  Germany  more  than  offsets  the  relatively  high  price  of 
hogs.    French  hogs  of  around  2^0  pounds  were  quoted  at  over  30  cents  per 
pound  at  the  La  Villete  market  in  Paris  in  mid -November , 

A  controversy  between  the  Dutch  cooperative  meat  industry  which  favors 
concentration  on  the  British  bQoTjn  market  and  private  meat  packers  who 
are  anxious  to  adopt  present  high  United  States  prices  and  to  earn  dollars 
has  been  going  on  for  sometime.    During  1950;  the  United  States  imported 
around  6  million  pounds  of  pork  products  from  the  Netherlands.    During  the 
first  nine  months  of  1951  Dutch  exports  to  the  United  States  are  in  excess 
of  12  million  pounds.    As  is  true  with  Germany,  relatively  less  pro- 
cessing costs  in  the  Netherlands  make  this  export  possible.  Dutch 
hogs  were  reported  selling  during  much  of  I95I  in  excess  of  28  cents 
per  pound  live  weight. 

A  sharp  decline  in  the  export  of  Polish  hams  to  the  United  States 
has  been  evident  during  1951  when  compared  with  the  prewar  level. 
Drought  conditions  in  Poland  have  reduced  current  export  possibilities. 
According  to  the  best  data  available,  Polish  hogs  in  Warsaw  in  mid- 
Notember  were  bringing  around  12  cents  per  pound  live  weight.    In  the 
closed  economy  of  the  Soviet  orbit,  however,  the  price  given  above  is 
converted  at  the  legal  rate  of  exchange  and  is  considered  to  have  little 
world-wide  significance. 

Prices  paid  to  Cuban  farmers  for  live  hogs  averaged  appreciably 
lower  during  the  latter  half  of  1951;  being  quoted  in  early  November  at 
around  19  cents  per  pound.    This  decline  was  due  to  the  improved  meat 
supply  picture,  which  is  normal  for  this  period  of  the  year^    In  Argent ina 
hog  prices  increased  substantially  during  late  1951  and  averaged  close 
to  26  cents. 

U.S.  IMPORTS  OF  HAMS, 

.SHOULDERS  AND  BACON  INCREASE  IN  1951 

Based  on  10  months  official  statistics.  United  States  Imports  of 
hams,  shoulders  and  bacon  for  calendar  year  1951  may  reach  35  million 
pounds.    This  is  a  sharp  increase  when  compared  with  the  1950  total  of 
26  million  pounds  and  far  above  19^9  imports.    The  1951  Imports  may 
exceed  the  1935-39  prewar  average  by  several  million  pounds. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Imports  of  hams,  shoulders,  and  bacon,  hy  country 
of  origin,  average  1935-39,'  19^9,  1950  and  January- 
October  1951 


Country  of  origin 

i  Average 

;  19M-9 

;  1950 

:  Jan . -  Oc  t . 

:  1951 

1  Ann  1  >.a 

1  non  Tha 

i     X,  UVJu    X  US  • 

,              J. ,  1 X  ^ 

10  P7 1 

•                 XV,  1:;  f  X 

•            Q  70S  1 

Ana  "1"^*  "i  p  * 

lAXU 

1/ 

?7 

'  lU  1 

"Rl]  1  x'^flT'l  ' 

-  1 

I  xyo 

Qli.  ] 

1                                    X  ^  W 

2  661 

?  P26 

Es'tonlfl-  1 

^08 

V 1  n  1    Ti  * 

1/ 

1 

;  : 

I 

18 

1  xw 

ripT'TnP'nv  < 

1/ 

1/  1 

XlUULl^dJ.  1 

1  878 

2?8 

21 

^  X 

18q 

J.  ua.  xjr  4 

17 

•  ■  D'- 

14- 

Np'hViftT'l  fln(^  fl  < 

J.1  V  '-'iiwX  XCU.XVXO  t 

Q12 

12  8q3  ■ 

N  OTWfl  V  ' 

1. «  vX  "  Ctjr  1 

1  : 

Pol  pn (\  * 

op  6p8 

1  oq6 

'         I4.  6q8 

X  "^x  U  U  ^ix  X              .  1 

1 

imQ-n  1  p{  * 

X\ U J  ilCi.1  i  xci  « 

5-^  Ti  p  "1  rt  * 

0        Xll  1 

1 

X  4 

>                      7  < 

Sweden  j 

12  : 

1/  : 

:              55  : 

:  159 

Swit-z  erland  * 

1/ 

If  • 

2 

1                                    X  "T 

Un  1 1  ftd  TCi  n  f cm  * 

Op 

Yu^^oalavla  ' 

X            ^      -i-       Y   X  vX  1 

66  : 

T  ,p  i"  V  "T  ■ 

XjCL  U  V  X  cx  i 

16'^  ' 

Lithuania        .  ; 

626  : 

U.S.S.R.  ■  .: 

1  . 

Argentina  j 

719  : 

3  : 

1/  1 

Brazil  : 

130  : 

: 

UruGuav  « 

I4. 

Australia  : 

9  : 

y  \ 

18  i 

Nevr  Zealand  ; 

1/ 

China  j 

1  ; 

1/  ' 

Hong  Kong  ; 

2  : 

ly  \ 

1  1/ 

Japan  ; 

21  : 

Other  : 

U8  \ 

Total  J 

31,875  ! 

2, 029  : 

26,62k  i 

30,918 

_!/  Less  than  5OO  pounds. 


Ccmplled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  and  official 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Dutcli  canned  ham  exports  to  the  United  States  were  increased  by 
over  50  percent  this  year  when  compared  with  1950  and  may  reach  at 
least  15  million  pounds  in  1951.    Canadian  exports  to  this  country  for 
1951  will  be  close  to  the  1950  level,  but  far  in  excess  of  the  prewar 
average,    Danish  exports  are  expected  to  reach  k  million  pounds  in  1951 
against  2,7  million  the  previous  year. 

United  States  imports  from  Poland  have  decreased  in  1951  and  may 
reach  only  5  million  pounds  compared  with  7  million  in  1950,  Polish 
exports  to  the  United  States  during  1950  and  1951  are  substantially  below 
the  1935-39  average  of  22.6  million  pounds,    A  further  decline  in  ship- 
ments of  Polish  hams  to  the  United  States  is  expected  in  1952, 

SHIPMEaJT  OF  ICELANDIC  IAMB  .  -  . 

TO  THE  U,S, 

All  lamb  exports  from  Iceland  are  made  by  the  Federation  of 
Iceland  Cooperative  Societies,  a  central  organization  of  farmers' 
cooperatives  throughout  the  country.    The  first  shipments  of  lamb 
to  the  United  States  made  by  the  Federation,  at  the  end  of  1950  and 
early  in  1951,  totalled  450  metric  tons  (992,000  pounds)  out  of  the 
total  1950  production  of  about  6,000  tons  (13.2  million  pounds). 

Although  the  ^50  tons  (992,000  pounds)  shipped  from  1950  production 
was  only  a  small  contribution  to  United  States  supply,  it  constituted 
a  substantial  cut  in  Icelandic  domestic  stocks,  particularly  since 
production  of  lamb  has  been  reduced  in  recent  years  by  a  marked  drop 
in  the  number  of  sheep.    The  cooperatives  defended  the  shipments  as  a 
necessary  step  in  opening  up  a  future  market  iri  the  United  States  for 
the  not -too -distant  day  when  Iceland  will  have  a  relatively  large  export- 
able surplus.    The  price  received  for  last  year's  lamb  was  $0,38-0. i^O 
per  pound,  CIF  New  York,  for  Ist-quality  frozen  carcasses,  which  was 
almost  equivalent  to  the  domestic  wholesale  price.    The  cut  in  domestic 
stocks  helped  to  exhaust  the  local  supply  of  Iwnb  by  eaely  spring  of 
1951,  some  months  before  the  usual  date.    This  caused  a  good  deal  of 
comment,  inasmuch  as  lamb  is  the  Icelander's  staple  meat.    Despite  some 
popular  opposition,  the  lamb  shipments  out  of  1950  production  were  con- 
sidered by  farmers  to  be  a  successful  experiment. 

Soon  after  the  slaughtering  season  began  in  mid-September  of  this 
year,  the  Federation  was  offered  a  higher  price  for  lamb  by  Ifeited 
States  buyers  than  the  fixed  domestic  wholesale  price.    The  Federation 
thereupon  applied  to  the  Icelandic  G-overnment  for  an  export  license  for 
800  tons  (1,8  million  pounds)  of  lamb  and  was  granted  a  license  for  7OO 
tons  (1,5  million  pounds),    500  tons  (1,1  million  pounds)  were  sold 
to  <axe  United  States  importer  at  a  pripe  of  $0,45  per  pound,  CIF  New 
York,  and  the  remaining  200  tons  (400,000  pounds)  to  another  buyer  at 
$0.46  per  pound. 
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The  first  phipmesntf  pf  302v5 -metHc  tons  ( 1,1 08,bd6,.poipacLs)  arrived 
in  the  United  States  9,^ly ;.in:Novem'ber,  -^d  the  'balance.of  the  total  now 
authorized,  or  197.5  tons  (14-35 ,400  pounds)  will  "Be  shipped  in  De.c ember 
or  January.'   In  mid-Kovemher-  the -Federation  applied  to  the  Government  for 
an  additional  export  license  for  6OO  tons  (1.3  million  pounds)  the  remain- 
ing total  of  1951  production  which  is  considered  suitable  for  the  United 
States;  markets.  ■        •  ■  '  ' 

Iceland' will  never  bee ofae  ' an  important  world  supplier-.of  lamb. 
However,  local  producers  believe  that' thd  country  may  have  as  much  as  • 
3,000  tons  (6.6  million  pounds)  to  export  annually,  in  i|-  or  5  years, 
when  the  sheep  population  should  have  shown  a  great  increase  under  the 
Government's  present  program.    The  dollar  export  market  for  this,  quantity 
of  meat  would  not  be  insignificant  from  the  Icelandic  standpoint.  In 
theory,  all  Icelanders  agree  on  the  necessity  to  build  up. exports  other 
than  fishery  products,  o^i  which  the  country  is  now  almost  entirely 
dependent.  ,  ; .  ■  • . 

■COTTCH  AND  OTMR  FIBER 
U.  S.  cdTTCK  EXPORTS  BEAyy 

IN  RECENT  MONTHS  , 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  in  October  totaled  60l<-,000 
bales  of  500  pounds  (581|-,000  running  bales),  making  a  total  of  1,128,000 
bales  (1,086,000  running  bales)  for  August- October  1951^  compared  with 
1,065,000  bales  (1,012,000  running  bales)  for  a  similar  period  a  year  ago. 
Trade  data  published  by  the  New  York  Cottdii  Exchange  show  exports  of  1,9 
million  running  bales  (including  linters)  during  the  current  season  through 
November  29.    This  is  over  UOO, 000  bales  higher  than  the  1,^52,000  bales 
(official  records)  exported  last  year  during  August-November. 

The  principal  increases  so  far  this  year  according  to  unofficial  records 
through  November  were  in  exports  to  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  India, 
Spain,  France,  and  Australia.    The  only  significant  decreases  were  in 
exports  to  Japan,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Korea, 

The  conditions  influencing  the  export  movement  this  year  have  been 
quite  different  from  those  of  a  year  ago.    Exports  in  August  this  year 
were  exceptionally  low  because  importers  were  awaiting  lower-priced  sup- 
plies from  the  new  crop.    Also  quantitative  export  controls  were  not 
removed  until  August  9.    These  factors  were  partly  responsible  for  a  rela- 
tively slow  movement  in  September  because  new-crop  cotton  is  usually  not 
available  for  export  in  large  quantities  until  mid-September  or  later. 
In  contrast  the  export  movement  in  August  and  September  last  year  was 
considerafbly  heavier  in  anticipation  of  export  controls  (effected  September 
8,  1950)^  and  resulting  price  increases. 
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UTJITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cotton  "by  countries  of  destination 
averages  193^-38  and  1939-'+3;  annual  19^*9-50  and  1950-5I; 
Aug. -Oct.    1950  and  1951 

(Equivalent  tales  of  5OO  pounds  gross) 


«  ■ 
• 

Year  "beginning  August 

1 

•  Auimst- 
•iL.sC-:  ... 

October 

Countries  of 

• 

A  vera 

ges 

destinat i  on 

:  193*+- 38 

• 

;i939-i^3 

•  IQ'^O-'ol 

1Q51 

000 

•  1,000 

\  1,000 

:  "bales 

• 

:  bflles 

1         L/QX  -U  1^ 

\  halen 

',  bales 

\  bales 

!  bales 

• 

0 

:  y 

:  61 

5  55 

;  2/ 

!  h 

:  A3 

!  192 

:  80 

:  18 

5  88 

• 

:  0. 

!  58 

I  6 

\  5 

:  0 

• 

:  5 

:   •  31 

:  5 

;  11 

• 

35 

:  11 

!  3 

:  3 

:  0 

:  k 

589 

:  154 

:  79^^ 

:  hkl' 

s  86- 

!  71 

• 

579 

;  J+ 

\  759 

I  kQl 

:  88 

:  102 

• 

2 

:  2 

;  50 

:  1; 

5  1 

:  0 

• 

i^30 

:  12 

:  7i^9 

;  5^6 

\  28 

:  10 

* 

86 

: 

:  259 

:  158 

\  21 

:  31 

13 

\  6; 

8 

I  20' 

I  5 

:  5 

• 

22U 

5  Ij 

li'-7 

4-7 

:  1. 

!  1; 

0 

• 

101 

!        1-'- ; ! 

;  Db 

;  DO 

:  9* 

;  05 

• 

93 

1  53 

;  29 

.  TO, 
>  -LC 

2 

1 1, 

;  1'4! 

41 

>  00 

>  111 

S> 

TTttI  t.flfi  V^-nuflrm 

* 

1,097 

!          90  f. 

O0  ( ! 

!  3Uf 

!       1  f  3: 

did 

,  io< 

:  7: 

2o! 

7A 

(0 

:  23: 

35 

rVi"  In  Ay*  TT  n  >♦  r^T\  a 

.:  3/ 

85 

:  li+6: 

1  o< 

>  s 

• 

 3,5,91 

!  1,596. 

3,821- 

C  anada 

» 
0 

m 
* 

261' 

:  29^^ 

^  J*  < 

:  70! 

67 

Chile  

ll 

;  5! 

1+81 

:     2/  : 

13 

ColcmlDia, 

17: 

9! 

63: 

55: 
< 

■■  12; 

13 

• 

7' 

;  11: 

19: 

2in 

h\ 

3 

* 

18  J 

i^05: 

219: 

2j 

72 

* 

555  106; 

132: 

5^: 

5»^: 

0 

• 

l,27l! 

216: 

929: 

883: 

373: 

236 

French  India  and 

# 
• 

^  i 

t 

• 

11+: 

11: 

16: 

6: 

6 

n.a.  J 

52: 

36: 

d: 

0 

5: 

20: 

Oj 

0: 

0: 

2 

* 

k\\ 

7: 

6/  2Vr: 

167: 

 pi 

 25 

5,296: 

■  2,296: 

6,00lf: 

if,  280: 

1065: 

ii2b 

1/  Included  with  Germany,  2/  Less  than  500  bales.  3/  Includes  39  Portugal,  23 
Soviet  Union.  \J  Includes  2h  Hungary,  5  Rumania.  5/  If  any,  included  in  Other 
Countries.  6/  Includes  l^^-U  Hong  Kong,  hi  Manchuria. 
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The  export  of  60li-,000  "bales  in  October  I95I  was  more  than  double  the 
total  of  299,000  in  October  1950  and  preliminary  unofficial  figures  for 
November,  mentioned  above,  indicate  that  the  total  for  that  month  may-  have 
exceeded  700,000  bales.    December  exports  should  also  be  large,  in  view  of 
the  need  of  importing  countries  for  cotton. 

The  outlook  for  exports  early  in  1952  is  somewhat  clouded  by  a  con- 
tinuation, or  possibly  a  temporary  aggravation  of  the  shortage  of  dollar 
exchange,  partly  as  a  result  of  increased  purchases  of  oil  and  coal  from 
dollar  areas  instead  of  Iran  and  Germany,  respectively. 

Seme  Improvement  in  export  sales  may  be  expected  later  this  season 
when  the  bulk  of  purchases  in  sterling  areas  are  completed  and  more  dollar 
exchange  becomes  available  from  the  195I-52  EGA  fund,  possible  new  loans 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  procurement  of  military  supplies  in  Western 
Europe  with  funds  appropriated  about  2  months  ago.    The  high  premiums 
demanded  for  foreign  cotton  in  comparison  with  prices  of  United  States 
cotton  should  result  in  heavier  demand  for  United  States  cotton  when,  or 
if,  the  dollar  exchange  situation  improves.    A  possible  late-season  surge 
in  export  trade  may  prevent  the  season's  total  frcm  dropping  below  6  million 
bales  as  now  expected  in  some  trade  quarters. 


ITALIAN  COTTCW 
IMPOETS  SLOW 

Italian  imports  of  rew  cotton  during  the  first  3  months  of  the  195I-52 
season  totaled  only  19,000  bales  (of  5OO  pounds  gross),  as  ccanpared  with 
the  302,000  bales  imported  in  the  corresponding  period  of  I950-5I,  accord- 
ing to  Joseph  E.  Wiedenmayer,  Consul,  American  Consulate  General,  Milan. 
Chly  7^000  bales  of  United  States  cotton  were  received  during  August  throu^ 
October  195I,  while  203,000  bales  were  imported  in  these  3  months  of  I95O. 

Imports  in  the  195O-5I  season  amounted  to  1,018,000  bales,  with  5^ 
percent  or  bales  originating  in  the  United  States.    During  the 

current  season  the  Italian  cotton  textile  industry  had  planned  to  obtain 
from  the  United  States  between  60  and  70  percent  of  their  total  estimated 
cotton  requirements.    However,  procvirement  has  proceeded  slowly  due  to  the 
uncertain  availability  of  dollar  exchange.    The  Italian  Government  origi- 
nally announced  that  a  total  of  $100  million  would  be  made  available  in 
1951-52  for  the  purchase  of  cotton  in  the  dollar  area,  including  ECA- 
f inanced  purchases.    The  recent  rise  in  world  cotton  prices,  particularly 
outside  the  United  States,  will  lessen  the  quantity  of  cotton  that  can  be 
purchased  with  an  specific  amount  of  exchange.    With  this  situation  per- 
sisting it  is  estimated  that  Italy  will  import  only  about  925,000  bales  of 
cotton  in  1951-52,  with  slightly  less  than  500,000  bales  originating  in 
the  United  States. 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  Italian  mills  in  I95O-5I  totaled  982,000 
bales,  an  increase  of  about  5  percent  over  the  933,000  bales  consumed  in 
the  previous  season,     in  I95I-52  it  is  estimated  that  consumption  will  run 
no  higher  than  in  I95O-51, 
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In  1950"51  Italian  cotton  textile  tsjcports  were  sold  primarily  in 
European  markets,  with  substantial  quantities  of  yarn  shipped  to  Pakistan. 
Only  about  3  percent  of  total  cotton  textile  exports  were  made  to  the 
dollar  areas.    This  has  been  a  disturbing  problem  to  the  Italian  cotton 
industry  since  the  majority  of  raw  cotton  is  obtained  from  dollar  areas. 
In  order  to  improve  this  balance  of  trade,  the  Italian  Government  has 
placed  quotas  on  exports  of  cotton  textiles  to  the  sterling  and  other  non- 
dollar areas  effective  December  1,  1951.    The  export  quotas  for  one 
year  from  that  date  have  been  fixed  at  50  million  pounds  of  cotton  yarns 
and  93  million  pounds  of  fabrics  and  manufactures.    No  restrictions,  of 
course,  have  been  placed  on  exports  to  th«5  dollar  area  or  those  countries 
which,  under  existing  trade  agreements,  are  permitted  to  pay  in  dollar 
exchange.    Unless  additional  export  markets  are  found  in  the  dollar  area 
these  restrictions  may  result  in  some  reduction  in  Italian  cotton  textile 
exports,  since  the  yarn  quota  established  is  below  the  total  yarn  exports 
of  recent  years.    The  cloth  quota,  however,  is  about  equal  to  total  exports 
in  each  of  the  past  2  years. 

Tlie  Italian  synthetic  fiber  industry  received  a  stimulus  in  195C'-51 
from  the  world  shortage  of  cotton.    Cotton  export  controls  in  the  United 
States  limited  the  quantity  of  cotton  shipped  to  Italy  to  seme  extent, 
necessitating  increased  imports  of  cotton  from  other  countries.  However, 


ITALY  J     Mports  of  raw  cotton  from  major  countries  of  origin; 
average  193^-38;  annual  191^8-1+9;  19U9-5O;  I950-5I; 
August- October  I95O  and  I951 

 (Equivalent  bales  of  5QO  pounds  gross) 


Country 
of  origin 


Year  beginning  August  1 


193^-38 


191^8-49 


19^9-50 


1950-5 


:  Augue  t  -  Oc  t  ober 


1950 


1951' 


17 


United  States 
Mexico. . 
Brazil. . 
Peru. . . . 
Turkey. , 
India. . . 
Pakistan 
Egypt. . . 
Others. . 
Total 


1,000 
bales 


3/ 
3/ 


kl6 
1 
2h 

3 
Ik 
92 

2/ 
126 

28 


70k 


1,000 

bales 

573 
k9 
82 

9 
1 
kS 
1 
99 
19 

 BHT 


1,000 
bales 


1,000 
bales 


63k 

33 
1 
0 
0 

6 

9I+ 

39 


^k9 
50 
3 

3 
80 

176 

157 


1,018 


1,000 
bales 

203 

0 
0 
0 

19 

0 

19 

36 

25 


J02_ 


1,000 
bales 

7 
0 

y 

1 

k 

7 


TJ"  July  15  thru  September.  2/  Arrivals.  2/  Calendar  years  prior  to 
1937-38.  k/  Less  than  50O  bales.  5/  Calendar  years  prior  to  1936-37 
6/  If  any,  included  in  "other  coimtries."  7/  Included  in  India. 
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the  higher  prices  paid  for  this  cotton  forced  the  cotton  industry  to 
increase  its  consumption  of  the  less  expensive  synthetic  fibers.  During 
this  period  consumption  of  staple  fiber  by  cotton  mills  doubled,  account- 
ing for  about  15  percent  of  the  total  fiber  consumed  by  the  cotton  indus- 
try.   About  300  million  pounds  of  synthetic  fiber  is  expected  to  be  pro- 
duced in  Italy  in  the  1951  calendar  year,  compared  with  the  227  million 
pounds  produced  in  1950.    Current  output  is  about  equally  divided  between 
rayon  staple  fiber  and  rayon  filament  yarn.    For  the  first  time  since  the 
end  of  the  war  all  of  the  rayon  plants  are  back  in  production,  although 
all  are  not  operating  at  full  capacity.    Shortages  of  the  raw  materials 
needed  in  the  production  of  synthetic  fibers  are  expected  to  prevent  any 
appreciable  expansion  in  this  industry  in  the  near  future. 
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COTTON -PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  WORLD  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  world  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 

COTTON:    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,  U.S.  gulf -port 


average,  and  taxes  incident  to  exports 

Market  location^ 

'  Date 
\  1951 

;      Unit  of 
we  ight 

;Unlt  of 
'cunrency 

;  Price  in 
;  foreign 
,  currency 

'  Equiv. 

'.  Sppt 
[  quo-  • 

[  tat  1  on 

US^  a  lb 
;  Export  i 
:  inter- 
',  mediate 
taxe  s 

Good. 


Alexandria 
"TTilimouni,  ~Ri.  , 

Ashraouni,  QrOo± 

Ashmouni,  RJF, 

Karnak,  Bl^..,. 

Earnak, 

Karnak, 
Bombay 

Jarila,  Fine  

Broach  Vijay,  Fine.. 
Karachi 

4F  Punjab,  SG,  Fine. 

289F  Bind,  SQ,  Fine. 

289F  Punjab,  SO,  Fine 
Buenon_  Ajrea 

Typo  B"  

Lima 

Tangula,  Type  3-iA^ 

Tanguis,  Type  5  

Pima,  Type  1  

Recife 

Mata,  Type  k  

Sertao,  Type  5. .... . 

Sertao,  Type  K  

Sag  Paulo 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5... 
Torre on 

Middling,  15/16".... 
Houst  on-Qalven  ton-Nev; 

Orleans  av.Mfd.  l'?/T6 


12-20 


12-18 


12-20 
It 

It 


:Kantar 

:  99.05  lbs.  . 

'Tallari  : 

116.20 

67.07 

.  11.5-4 

11  , 

100,70  ; 

1   58.13  J 

!  11.54. 

II  , 

92.20  . 

•>  53.22 

'  11.5^ 

>      "  1 

195.50 

: 112.85 

:  11.5/4 

1 

159.25 

:  91.92 

•      l'\  c;/ 
>      IJ.  ,5/4, 

118.00  , 

:  68.11 

11.54- 

rCandy  j 

:7Qk  lbs. 

iRupee 

1/  810.00 

:  21.5/f 

:    21 , 30 

2/  925.00 

:  2/+. 60 

:Maund  , 

:  82.28  lbs. 

12/^.00 

:  /^5.^6 

:  13.85 

,  II 

12A.00 

:  /,5.4.6 

•  13.85 

•  " 

>  " 

:  129.00 

/v7.30 

•  13.85 

rMetrlc  ton 

:  2204.6  lbs. 

;Peeo 

8400.00 

:  76.20 

:  7.11 

:Sp.  quintal 

:  101. U  lbs.  . 

:Sol 

(not  quotfed) 

»  II 

(not  quotfed) 

•  " 

,  >i 

1  • 

(not  quoted 

rArroba 

1                 .  . 
t 

1 

:  33.07  lbs. 

Cruzeiro 

3 AO. 00 

:2»4^  ad 

It 

(not  quoted 

;  valorei 

•      "  < 

V+o.oo 

:  72.39 

.  II  II 

(I  , 

322.00 

•  52.98 

:3»0/^  ad 

:Sp.  quintal 

:  val6rer. 

:  101>  lbs. 

.Peso  J 

305,00 

:  3A.78 

:  6,48 

:  Pound 

'Cent  ; 

xxxxx 

.  42,00 

Quotationrj  of  foreign  markets  and  taxes  reported  by  cable  from  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
posts  abroad,    U.S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 
1/    Reported  810.00  (21.54)  to  820.00  (21.81— Ceiling) . 
2/    Geilinr^  price. 
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